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*X "IT THEN I think of the many able and scholarly 
V/\/ m ^n who have taught the youth of North 

" " Carolina, I naturally linger about the name 
of my former teacher, Robert Bingham, whose splen- 
did personality has during the 
last half century inspired hun- 
dreds of boys from nearly ev- 
ery state in the Union. 

Robert Bingham is one of a 
family of famous teachers. His 
grandfather, Rev. William 
Bingham, a native of County 
Down, Ireland, a Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian, and graduate of 
the University of Glasgow, fled 
to America because he had been 
involved in an unsuccessful 
revolt for Irish independence. 
He founded the Bingham 
School in 1793 and was its prin- 
cipal for a third of a century. 
His son, William J. Bingham, 
a graduate of the University 
of North Carolina, succeeded 
him as principal of the school 
and was often called "The Na- 
poleon of schoolmasters." In 
1857 he associated with him in 
the management of the school 
his two sons, William and Rob- 
ert, both of whom were grad- 
uates of the University of 

North Carolina. On the death of their father they 
became joint principals. William, the author of many 
popular classical textbooks, died in 1873 while yet a 
young man. Robert, with the exception of the four 
years of the Civil War, has been either joint principal 
or sole principal for fifty-nine years. 

Recently I visited my friend and former teacher at 
Asheville, to which place he moved the school thirty 
years ago. I found him recovering from an attack of 
influenza which had run into double pneumonia and 
all but cost him his life. He sat in a large rocking 
chair with a blanket well wrapped about him, his body 
weak, and his voice a trifle lower than usual ; but his 
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eye was as bright as in the former days, and his mind 
as alert and active as ever; while his face was ever 
and anon the playground of smiles and good humor as 
it used to be in the days of early manhood. 



WHY HE TEACHES 

Soon we were talking of old 
times, and one of my first ques- 
tions was why he chose teach- 
ing as a profession. He said 
that before he left the Univer- 
sity he determined to be a 
teacher as his father and 
grandfather had been before 
him. He made the decision in 
spite of the fact that he knew 
that "there were three kinds of 
people who were never paid for 
their work — preachers, teachers, 
and army officers ;" and yet 
pride in the work of his fore- 
fathers led him to follow their 
profession and devote his life to 
an effort to add, if possible, to 
the worth and value of the 
school they had founded. 

HIS CREED 

I next asked him what his 
educational creed was. Quick 
as a flash, and with an earnest- 
ness and a fullness of soul 
a mastering passion he an- 
And then with a 



which seemed like 
swered, 'To make men of boys. ,, 
tone that rang with genuine pride he added : "And our 
men stand at the top everywhere they go. We have 
taught five thousand boys. Ninety-five per cent have 
made good, five per cent went to the dogs and the devil, 
and ten per cent of those had already gone to trie 
dogs and the devil before we got them." This state- 
ment is so typical of his nervous, direct way of gener- 
alizing that I give it here just as he said it to me. 

MANAGEMENT OF BOYS 

His management of boys is direct and personal. For 
instance, every teacher knows that in a boarding school 
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of more than one hundred boys there is apt to be the 
bully and the contentious fellow who often in a climax 
of wrath declares that he would fight the other fellow 
were it not for the rules. I do not know the practice 
in the school at present, but in my days the rules of the 
Bingham School forbade fighting. They were not 
made however to promote "fussing", and constant 
quarreling and therefore when one or two boys who 
were equals physically would hide behind the rules and 
continue to "fuss," the Colonel, upon the request of 
either boy, would permit them to fight it out. Of 
course no fighting was permitted unless he was pres- 
ent to insure fair play, and then only after he had failed 
to get the boys to settle their difficulty without a fight. 
After the fight a lasting peace was always declared. 
Sometimes a fight would not result as we thought 
it would. I remember very well a fight between two 
fat little fellows about fourteen years of age. They 
walked into the ring amid the shouts of their "back- 
ers," glared at each other for a moment, rushed for- 
ward, struck at each other with all their might, missed 
their mark, fell prone upon the ground, each thinking 
that the other had knocked him down, and each jump- 
ing up as quick as he could and rushing away from his 
opponent. The crowd yelled, and the fight that never 
got into real action was called off, but not before the 
Colonel heard the boys say that they were satisfied. 
This may seem the wrong way to deal with fighting, 
but in my day at the school the certainty of a fight 
as the result of constant quarreling prevented frequent 
resort to physical combat. 

A FAIR MAN 

He was the soul of honor and the boys knew it. 
He was just and fair in all of his dealings with them 
and when he reached a decision in any matter he acted 
immediately and directly. I recall the following inci- 
dent : One evening we were marching from supper 
just after dark and some one in ranks gave a loud 
yell. Instantly from the darkness the Colonel's voice 
called, "Company halt ! Twos left ! Halt !" Beginning 
at the right, he asked each man if he was the guilty 
one. He had asked but one or two when from the cen- 
ter of the line, Jones, who was slated for a cadet office 
in a few days, although he knew that it would cost him 
the coveted appointment, called out, "Colonel, I am the 
man." "That kind of man will give us no more trou- 
ble," said the Colonel, "Right face. Break ranks, 
march." The cadet corps yelled "Hurrah for Jones !" 
and that was the last we heard of the incident. Jones 
received his appointment in due time -and in after 
years became a prominent lawyer in Raleigh and 
later died in the diplomatic service abroad. 



SCHOOL HONOR 

This act of Jones, by the way, is typical of the hon- 
or inspired and cultivated in the boys by Robert 
Bingham. The school was under rigid military disci- 
pline ; and when I look back at it as I knew it both as 
student and teacher, it seems to me that there was a 
rule to meet every variety and shade of offense; but 
the solid foundation on which the discipline rested was 
Colonel Bingham's constant effort to build up in the 
boys their inborn sense of right and honor. Thus he 
ever strove to reach his great purpose in life, "to make 
men of boys." Public opinion inspired and strength- 
ened by the superintendent, frowned down serious 
wrong doing and drove the offender away from daily 
association with boys who always acted on their honor. 
There was no definitely organized body with regular 
meeting days for the trial of offenders, no talk about 
their honor system, np taking over of discipline from 
the teachers, but every cadet knew that if he did a 
dishonorable act public opinion would tell him to go 
and he would have to go. 

DEALING WITH PARENTS 

Personally the Colonel is a brave man but he al- 
ways strives to avoid a fight. I have never known a 
man to quote scripture more than he does, and in his 
effort to keep out of difficulties I have heard him quote 
time and again, "Leave off contention before it be med- 
dled with." Teachers know that an angry parent is 
apt to say things which provoke us to wrath. I have 
often heard the Colonel say, when speaking of an in- 
terview with an angry parent, "He threw down the 
gauntlet but I declined to pick it up." As a result, he 
neVer failed finally to reach a satisfactory understand- 
ing with all parents. 

OPEN TO SUGGESTIONS 

He was neither dogmatic nor wedded to his own 
ideas and methods. He was quick to see the strong 
points in others and equally quick to adopt them as his 
own. He used to tell us that the Mississippi River 
was a small stream indeed when it started from its 
source on its way to the gulf, but by taking in tributary 
after tributary as it flowed along it grew larger and 
larger until it became the largest American river. 
"Thus," said he, "I am ready to take and adopt as my 
own any good thought or suggestion that may come to 
me from anyone." The famous Bingham School 
pledge against drinking intoxicating liquors and 
against having firearms in one's possession while a 
member of the school came as "a suggestion" and ori- 
ginated in this way : 

One afternoon, while riding along the public road, 
Colonel Bingham saw three cadets cross the road 
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ahead of him, enter a farmer's yard, and go with him 
into his cellar. Tying his horse, he went to the cellar 
door and, unobserved, looked down on the scene below. 
The man drew some whiskey, set it on the head of a 
barrel, and told the boys to help themselves. Just then 
he made known his presence by saying to the man, 
"You ought to be ashamed of yourself to be giving 
whiskey to these boys !" He then went back to his 
horse followed by the boys, who asked him what he 
was going to do about it. He replied that there was 
but one penalty and that was the penalty of expulsion. 
They said that if he would not expel them they would 
take a solemn pledge to drink no more liquor until the 
end of the session. He accepted their pledge and they 
kept it as a matter of honor in perfect harmony with 
the spirit of the school, for no Binghamite would lie, 
and when a boy at this school "gave" his word he 
"kept" it. Later a boy accidentally shot a companion 
and then the prohibition against the possession of fire- 
arms was included in the pledge. 

GOOD HUMOR 

One night I went to his office and found ten or a 
dozen boys before him for disorder in ranks. He gave 
each one a chance to clear himself if he could. The 
first fellow's excuse was that somebody behind him had 
pushed and forced him to push the next fellow in 
front. The Colonel interrupted with, "About as deep 
in the mud as the rest of them are in the mire, I reck- 
on !" And so on as each one would offer some poor 
excuse, he would interrupt again with, "About as deep 
in the* mud as the rest of them are in the mire, I reck- 
on!" When he reached the last one, a sleepy, lanky 
looking fellow, he asked what he had to say for him- 
self and received in a drawl and with a perfectly sol- 
emn face, " 'bout as deep in the mud as the rest of 'em 
in the mire, I reckon !" Immediately there was a loud 
laugh in which the Colonel joined heartily; and when 
he came to punish Bryan, we all saw that he did not 
hurt him, for he was still laughing at the wag. By the 
way, whipping used to be more of a standard remedy 
in correcting school boys than now-a-days. I used to 
laugh at the Colonel about one of his peculiarities 
when on the point of administering corporal punish- 
ment. He generally used a small hickory switch which 
in a kind of slang of his own he called "timber." He 
would take the switch, shake it a time or two, and then 
say to the culprit in a genuinely regretful and apolo- 
getic voice, "My timber is not as good as it might be, 
but however we will try to make it do.-" And to all ap- 
pearances he would make it "do." Certainly no boy 
ever seemed to want another "try out." 



Former students all declare that he never "lost his 
temper" while he punished a boy. A staunch friend 
of the school, now a man with grown-up sons and 
daughters, recently found among his family papers a 
letter written home by himself long years ago soon 
after he entered the school. In the letter was this : 
"Today I saw a teacher whipping a boy and the teach- 
er was a-laughing while he whipped him." 

CIVIL WAR RECORD 

At the breaking out of the Civil War, Robert Bing- 
ham was captain of a militia company in Orange 
County. He did not volunteer at first because teach- 
ers were exempt and for the further reason that 
he like many others thought that the war would soon 
be over. When he saw that troops would be needed to 
defend North Carolina, he told his men that if they 
would volunteer 'he would go with them. They at 
once volunteered and he went with them and they 
stayed in the war until the end. One of his company 
(Company G, 44th N. C. regiment) saw him on the 
streets of Chapel Hill sometime ago, the first time in 
forty years. It was a pretty and a touching sight to 
see their devotion to each other. When Bingham 
walked away, the old soldier looked fondly at him for 
a few minutes and then turning to me said with a 
choking voice, "I sure was glad to see him one more 
time. He was a good man to all of us men." 

He tells many thrilling stories of the war but they 
are always about some other man's bravery. In fact, 
I never knew him to mention himself save once, and 
that was when with proud voice and flashing eye he 
said: "I was a Confederate soldier. I saw the last 
sun rise on the Army of Northern Virginia. I was 
one of Lee's 7,500 at Appomattox Courthouse who 
never bent the knee to any Baal but fought to the bit- 
ter end." A southern man who can say that has a 
right to say it when he wants to do so. Scarcely had 
he said the foregoing when he added, "We surren- 
dered in good faith It was folly to stand, like 

the figure at the stern of the vessel, looking backward 
and weeping over the troubled waters behind."* From 
Appomattox to this day he has been a genuinely loyal 
citizen, devoted to the flag of the American Union. 

AS A TEACHER ^ 

In the presence of a class he was always at work on 
the lesson in hand, always fresh, bright, and tireless. 
In fact, I never saw a finer type of the drillmaster in 
a schoolroom. He taught Latin to get the thought 
and to make the thought stick, and he succeeded in 



* Address, "The New South," Proceedings N. E. A., 1884. 
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both. His illustrations were original and effective. 
One day while teaching that the enclitic que united two 
words into a single idea he said, "Powder ballque 
would mean a load for a gun," and I have never for- 
gotten it. Translations and Anthon's textbooks were 
outlawed and a boy caught with either would be sub- 
ject to expulsion. His pupils "knew Latin," could ap- 
ply the rule for all constructions, and could derive all 
usual English words of Latin origin. If this was of 
value, the Colonel's boys went from his instruction 
with full measure. 

Sometimes when a boy failed to catch a point which 
he thought he had made perfectly clear, he would try 
again and again to make it clearer, and then in despair 
•he would ask, "What was the color of Job's blue tur- 
key hen ?" A boy hearing this question knew what it 
meant. In his teaching of English he was equally di- 
rect and successful. A master of clear, direct style 
himself, he would lead his boys to think clearly and ex- 
press themselves correctly. But best of all as a 
teacher he loved to teach, and that was the secret of 
his success in the schoolroom. 

INTEREST IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

When the awakening of interest in public educa- 
tion began in North Carolina in the early eighties of 
the last century, he at once became an active and a 
powerful friend of the education of the masses at 
public expense. He was not afraid that better public 
schools would hurt his private institution. On the 
contrary, he had breadth of vision enough to see that 
they wDuld help to build up the patronage of the best 
private schools. He used to tell me that Massachu- 
setts with its excellent public school system had the 
best paying private schools in the country. But as a 
matter of public good aside from private gain, he genu- 
inely believed in the education of all the people. I 
think that his speech at the Madison meeting of the 
National Educational Association in 1884 in behalf of 
national aid for education in the states in proportion 
to illiteracy is easily the equal of any educational ad- 
dress delivered in North Carolina since the Civil War. 

CIVIC LIFE 

During his long and busy life he has been called 
repeatedly to service in state and nation at educational 
meetings, church assemblies, Confederate re-unions, 
Masonic gatherings, and many other meetings devoted 
to the uplift of the people. In 1883 he was elected 
Grand Master of Masons in North Carolina and re- 
elected the following year. The most conspicuous ser- 
vice he rendered as Grand Master was the reorganiza- 
tion of the Orphan Asylum, thereby placing it under 



the control of a board of directors, a plan that has 
been continued to this day. In fact, he is a versatile 
man to whom the people have turned time and again 
for light and leadership on many public questions, and 
he has always responded with force and authority. 
His addresses on economic questions, historical and 
political subjects, and educational problems are mas- 
terpieces — full of thought and scholarship expressed in 
clear and attractive English that sparkle with a person- 
ality and originality which never fail to hold one's 
closest attention. In the business world, his sound 
judgment is seen in the fact of his election as direc- 
tor of several large banking and commercial concerns. 
Because of his eminent ability as a teacher, a public 
speaker, and leader in educational, moral, and civic 
progress, his alma mater, the University of North Car- 
olina in 1890 conferred on him the degree of LL.D., an 
honor worthily bestowed. 

AT THE PRESENT 

Robert Bingham now in his eighty-second year is 
still young, bouyant, and devoted to his school, — or 
shall I say to his profession? I have known person- 
ally all of the state's leading teachers for the past 
forty years. I have seen them begin work hopeful, 
confident, ambitious. I have seen them flushed with 
success or despondent for the lack of it. I have seen 
some of them leave their work for more money in 
other fields or stay at it and doggedly labor on in 
spite of dying hope ; but Robert Bingham, though fire 
twice swept away his buildings, and in spite of all 
kinds of hindering causes, has steadily forged ahead, 
full of hope, full of energy, and natural ability, ever 
compelling success to admit him worthy of her bless- 
ings, until today in old age he is mentally as young as 
ever, as resourceful as ever, as loyal and devoted to 
his life work as ever, — a teacher who has added dig- 
nity to his calling, a charming, genial, southern gen- 
tleman, still at work on his splendid job of trying "To 
make men of boys." 



In the years immediately before us the most vital 
educational work lies with the expanding high school. 
No matter what the form of organization, the program 
of work, it will fail in its mission unless it can enlist 
in its service men and women of broad training, human* 
sympathies, and social ideals who believe in our Amer- 
ican way of life. 



The child can never become an ideal citizen until it 
has had given it and has accepted the best that the 
state can possibly give. 



